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Introduction 

The goal of this practice guide is to present 
specific and coherent evidence-based rec- 
ommendations that educators can use to 
improve literacy levels among adolescents 
in upper elementary, middle, and high 
schools. The panel purposefully included 
students in 4th and 5th grades within the 
realm of adolescents because their in- 
structional needs related to literacy have 
more in common with those of students 
in middle and high school than they do 
with students in early elementary grades. 
Many students in grades 4 and up experi- 
ence difficulty acquiring the advanced lit- 
eracy skills needed to read in the content 
areas. 1 The target audience for the practice 
guide is teachers and other school person- 
nel who have direct contact with students, 
such as coaches, counselors, and princi- 
pals. The practice guide includes specific 
recommendations for educators along with 
a discussion of the quality of evidence that 
supports these recommendations. 

We, the authors, are a small group with 
expertise on this topic. The range of evi- 
dence we considered in developing this 
guide is vast, ranging from experimental 
studies in which reading was the depen- 
dent variable, to trends in the National As- 
sessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) 
data, to correlational and longitudinal 
studies, again with reading as the major 
variable of interest. For questions about 
what works best, high-quality experimen- 
tal and quasi-experimental studies — such 
as those meeting the criteria of the What 
Works Clearinghouse (http://www.what- 
works.ed.gov) — have a privileged posi- 
tion. In all cases we pay particular atten- 
tion to findings that are replicated across 
studies. 

Although we draw on evidence about 
the effectiveness of specific practices in 



1. Biancarosa and Snow (2004); Heller and Green- 
leaf (2007). 



reading instruction, we use this informa- 
tion to make broader points about im- 
proving practice. In this guide we have 
tried to take findings from research or 
practices recommended by experts and 
describe how recommendations might ac- 
tually unfold in school settings. In other 
words, we aim to provide sufficient detail 
so that educators will have a clear sense 
of the steps necessary to make use of the 
recommendations. 

A unique feature of practice guides is the 
explicit and clear delineation of the qual- 
ity— as well as quantity— of evidence that 
supports each claim. To do this, we used 
a semi-structured hierarchy suggested by 
IES. This classification system uses both 
the quality and the quantity of available 
evidence to help determine the strength of 
the evidence base grounding each recom- 
mended practice (table 1). 

Strong refers to consistent and generaliz- 
able evidence that a practice causes bet- 
ter outcomes for students in measures of 
reading proficiency. 2 

Moderate refers either to evidence from 
studies that allow strong causal conclu- 
sions but cannot be generalized with as- 
surance to the population on which a rec- 
ommendation is focused (perhaps because 
the findings have not been widely repli- 
cated) or to evidence from studies that 
are generalizable but have more causal 
ambiguity than offered by experimental 
designs (statistical models of correlational 
data or group comparison designs for 
which equivalence of the groups at pretest 
is uncertain). 

Low refers to expert opinion based on rea- 
sonable extrapolations from research and 
theory on other topics and evidence from 



2. Following What Works Clearinghouse guide- 
lines, we consider a positive, statistically signifi- 
cant effect or large effect size (greater than 0.25) 
as an indicator of positive effects. 
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Table 1. Institute of Education Sciences levels of evidence for practice guides 



Strong 


In general, characterization of the evidence for a recommendation as strong requires both studies with 
high internal validity (i.e., studies whose designs can support causal conclusions) and studies with high 
external validity (i.e., studies that in total include enough of the range of participants and settings on 
which the recommendation is focused to support the conclusion that the results can be generalized to 
those participants and settings). Strong evidence for this practice guide is operationalized as: 

• A systematic review of research that generally meets the standards of the What Works Clearing- 
house (WWC) (see http://ies.ed.gov/ncee/wwc/) and supports the effectiveness of a program, prac- 
tice, or approach with no contradictory evidence of similar quality; OR 

• Several well-designed, randomized controlled trials or well designed quasi-experiments that gen- 
erally meet the WWC standards and support the effectiveness of a program, practice, or approach, 
with no contradictory evidence of similar quality; OR 

• One large, well-designed, randomized controlled, multisite trial that meets the WWC standards 
and supports the effectiveness of a program, practice, or approach, with no contradictory evi- 
dence of similar quality; OR 

• For assessments, evidence of reliability and validity that meets the Standards for Educational and 
Psychological Testing. 3 


Moderate 


In general, characterization of the evidence for a recommendation as moderate requires studies with 
high internal validity but moderate external validity, or studies with high external validity but mod- 
erate internal validity. In other words, moderate evidence is derived from studies that support strong 
causal conclusions but where generalization is uncertain, or studies that support the generality of a 
relationship but where the causality is uncertain. Moderate evidence for this practice guide is opera- 
tionalized as: 

• Experiments or quasi-experiments generally meeting the WWC standards and supporting the ef- 
fectiveness of a program, practice, or approach with small sample sizes and/or other conditions 
of implementation or analysis that limit generalizability and no contrary evidence; OR 

• Comparison group studies that do not demonstrate equivalence of groups at pretest and there- 
fore do not meet the WWC standards but that (a) consistently show enhanced outcomes for par- 
ticipants experiencing a particular program, practice, or approach and (b) have no major flaws 
related to internal validity other than lack of demonstrated equivalence at pretest (e.g., only one 
teacher or one class per condition, unequal amounts of instructional time, highly biased outcome 
measures); OR 

• Correlational research with strong statistical controls for selection bias and for discerning influ- 
ence of endogenous factors and no contrary evidence; OR 

• For assessments, evidence of reliability that meets the Standards for Educational and Psychological 
Testing 15 but with evidence of validity from samples not adequately representative of the popula- 
tion on which the recommendation is focused. 


Low 


In general, characterization of the evidence for a recommendation as low means that the recommenda- 
tion is based on expert opinion derived from strong findings or theories in related areas and/or expert 
opinion buttressed by direct evidence that does not rise to the moderate or strong levels. Low evidence 
is operationalized as evidence not meeting the standards for the moderate or high levels. 



a. American Educational Research Association, American Psychological Association, and National Council on Measure- 
ment in Education (1999). 
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b. Ibid. 
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studies that do not meet the standards for 
moderate or strong evidence. 

The What Works Clearinghouse 
standards and their relevance to 
this guide 

In terms of the levels of evidence indicated 
in table 1, we rely on What Works Clearing- 
house (WWC) evidence standards to assess 
the quality of evidence supporting educa- 
tional programs and practices. The WWC 
addresses evidence for the causal validity 
of instructional programs and practices 
according to WWC standards. Informa- 
tion about these standards is available at 
http://ies.ed.gov/ncee/wwc. The technical 
quality of each study is rated and placed 
into one of three categories: 

• Meets Evidence Standards for random- 
ized controlled trials and regression 
discontinuity studies that provide the 
strongest evidence of causal validity. 

• Meets Evidence Standards with Res- 
ervations for all quasi-experimental 



studies with no design flaws and ran- 
domized controlled trials that have 
problems with randomization, attri- 
tion, or disruption. 

• Does Not Meet Evidence Screens for 
studies that do not provide strong evi- 
dence of causal validity. 

Appendix D provides more technical in- 
formation about the studies and our de- 
cisions regarding the level of evidence 
for each recommendation. To illustrate 
the types of studies reviewed, we de- 
scribe one study for each recommenda- 
tion. Our goal in doing this is to provide 
interested readers with more detail about 
the research designs, the intervention 
components, and the way impact was 
measured. 

Dr. Michael Kamil 
Dr. Geoffrey D. Borman 
Dr. Janice Dole 
Cathleen C. Krai 
Dr. Terry Salinger 
Dr. Joseph Torgesen 



Improving Adolescent 
Literacy: Effective 
Classroom and 
Intervention Practices 

Overview 

Data from the 2007 National Assessment 
of Educational Progress (NAEP) in read- 
ing report that 69 percent of 8th grade 
students fall below the proficient level in 
their ability to comprehend the meaning 
of text at their grade level. 1 Equally alarm- 
ing, 26 percent of students read below the 
basic level, which means that they do not 
have sufficient reading ability to under- 
stand and learn from text at their grade 
level. When these data are coupled with 
reports showing that even high school 
students with average reading ability are 
currently unprepared for the literacy de- 
mands of many workplace and postsec- 
ondary educational settings, the need for 
improved literacy instruction of adoles- 
cents is apparent. 2 

Reading ability is a key predictor of achieve- 
ment in mathematics and science, 3 and the 
global information economy requires to- 
day’s American youth to have far more ad- 
vanced literacy skills than those required 
of any previous generation. 4 However, as 
long-term NAEP data 5 and other studies 
show, 6 improvements in the literacy skills 
of older students have not kept pace with 
the increasing demands for literacy in the 
workplace. These studies, and those men- 
tioned earlier, suggest the need for serious 



1. Lee, Griggs, and Donahue (2007). 

2. Pennsylvania Department of Education (2004); 
Williamson (2004). 

3. ACT (2006). 

4. Snow, Burns, and Griffin (1998). 

5. Perie and Moran (2005). 

6. ACT (2006). 



attention to the challenges of improving 
reading instruction in upper elementary, 
middle, and high school. Yet reading in- 
struction as a formal part of the curricu- 
lum typically decreases as students move 
beyond upper elementary grades. 

To acquire the skills they need, students 
must work hard to refine and build upon 
their initial reading skills, and teachers 
in upper elementary grades and in mid- 
dle and high school classes should help 
students acquire more advanced skills 
once they understand the demands that 
content area tasks actually present, es- 
pecially to students who struggle with 
reading. 7 However, many teachers re- 
port feeling unprepared to help their stu- 
dents or do not think that teaching read- 
ing skills in content-area classes is their 
responsibility. 8 

For more than 50 years 9 the realities of stu- 
dent reading difficulties and teacher lack 
of preparation to address them have been 
met by calls for more instruction in higher- 
level reading skills for adolescents and 
for professional development in content- 
area reading instruction for middle and 
high school teachers. Although the debate 
about the role of content-area teachers in 
reading instruction continues, 10 the time 
has come to consider seriously the support 
that needs to be given to struggling read- 
ers and the role that every teacher needs 
to play in working toward higher levels of 
literacy among all adolescents, regardless 
of their reading abilities. 

A significant difficulty in working toward 
higher levels of literacy involves struc- 
tural barriers at the middle and high 
school levels that need to be overcome. 

7. Heller and Greenleaf (2007). 

8. Heller and Greenleaf (2007). 

9. Artley (1944); Moore, Readence, and Rickman 
(1983). 

10. Heller and Greenleaf (2007). 
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Researchers 11 have found that some teach- 
ers circumvent the need for students to 
read texts by adjusting their assignments 
or methods of presenting content, rather 
than helping students learn the discipline- 
specific strategies needed for content-area 
work. Another researcher 12 found that 
content-area teachers expressed resis- 
tance to the work of the high school read- 
ing specialists, whose job is to provide 
students with additional help outside their 
regular class structure. And still others 13 
have suggested that teachers who strive 
primarily to cover the content of their 
disciplines are unaware that by increas- 
ing students’ ability to read their assign- 
ments they could actually increase the 
depth and breadth of content that could 
be covered efficiently. A final barrier 14 
is that when schools actually institute 
programs to help struggling adolescent 
readers, they are housed within special 
education programs and thus serve only 
a small proportion of the students whom 
they could benefit. 

In determining what to include in the ado- 
lescent literacy practice guide, the panel 
recognized that recommendations for in- 
structional strategies must be evidence- 
based. That is, rigorous studies have 
shown the practices to be associated with 
improvements in students’ reading pro- 
ficiency. While fully understanding that 
all aspects of literacy are important for 
success in middle and high school, panel 
members decided to focus specifically on 
studies about reading, that is, studies in 
which reading was a dependent variable. 
Although aware of the challenges faced by 
English language learners, we also focused 
on students whose first language was 



11. Schoenbach et al. (1999). 

12. Darwin (2003). 

13. Kingery (2000); O'Brien, Moje, and Stewart 
( 2001 ). 

14. Barry (1997). 



English. 15 The search for sources focused 
only on studies of reading programs con- 
ducted within a school or clinical setting 
and excluded those offered in organized 
after school programs. These decisions 
narrowed the number of empirical stud- 
ies from which recommendations could 
be drawn. 

Finally, the research that met the crite- 
ria for inclusion in this guide included 
few studies involving the use of com- 
puter technology. Despite great inter- 
est in and increasing use of software for 
reading instruction in middle and high 
schools, there is little experimental or 
quasi-experimental research demonstrat- 
ing the effectiveness of that work. Most 
recently, the National Evaluation of Edu- 
cational Technology 16 assessed the ef- 
fectiveness of four software packages for 
literacy instruction at the 4th grade level, 
using an experimental design with a na- 
tional sample of 45 schools, comprising 
118 teachers and 2,265 students. Although 
the individual products were not identi- 
fied by specific results, none of the tested 
software products produced statistically 
significant improvements in student read- 
ing achievement at the end of the first of 
two years of the study. At the same time, 
the National Reading Panel suggested that 
there is some promise in using computers 
to supplement classroom instruction; how- 
ever, these conclusions do not rise to the 
level of a supported endorsement. 

A major source for identifying strategies 
that can have an immediate impact on 
student reading achievement was the Re- 
port of the National Reading Panel, 17 es- 
pecially its sections on comprehension 



15. The Institute of Education Sciences has pub- 
lished a practice guide on effective literacy in- 
struction for English language learners, which 
can be accessed at http://ies.ed.gov/ncee. 

16. Dynarski et al. (2007). 

17. National Reading Panel (2000a). 
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and vocabulary. What makes the National 
Reading Panel evidence so important is 
that the eligible research for vocabulary 
consisted mostly of studies of students in 
grades 3 and above, while the research on 
comprehension involved mostly students 
in grades 4 and above. The analysis of 
adolescent literacy practices presented in 
summary form in Reading Next: A Vision 
for Action and Research in Middle and High 
School Literacy 18 has also been influential 
in shaping discussions on adolescent lit- 
eracy and has provided a starting point 
for developing this guide. 

Adolescent literacy is a complex concept 
because it entails more than the scores 
that students achieve on standardized 
reading tests. It also entails reading to 
learn in subjects that present their ideas 
and content in different ways. Students 
need to be able to build knowledge by 
comprehending different kinds of texts, 
mastering new vocabulary, and sharing 
ideas with others. Although causal links 
have not been empirically established 
between improvements in reading and 
increases in course grades and scores on 
subject-based tests, students’ reading dif- 
ficulties will obviously impede their ability 
to master content-area coursework fully. 
Test score data and research continually 
confirm that many adolescents first need 
to improve their reading comprehension 
skills before they can take full advantage 
of content-area instruction. 

In determining what to include in this 
practice guide, panel members also recog- 
nized that recommendations must be prac- 
tical. Teachers must perceive the value of 
each recommendation so that they envi- 
sion themselves integrating the recom- 
mendations into their instruction to make 
content-area reading assignments acces- 
sible to all students — those who are learn- 
ing to make sense of new and unfamiliar 
academic areas, those whose skills are 



18. Biancarosa and Snow (2004). 



marginal at best, and also those who strug- 
gle with reading. The first two recommen- 
dations focus on strategies for vocabulary 
and comprehension instruction: Provide 
explicit vocabulary instruction (Level of 
evidence: Strong) and provide direct and 
explicit comprehension strategy instruc- 
tion (Level of evidence: Strong) (table 2). 

Although its research base is not as strong 
as that for vocabulary and comprehension, 
the third recommendation concerns dis- 
cussion of and about texts. Most, if not all, 
the studies that examined instruction in 
comprehension strategies indicated the im- 
portance of practicing those strategies in 
the context of discussions about the mean- 
ing of texts. Further, there is evidence that 
encouraging high-quality discussion about 
texts, even in the absence of explicit in- 
struction in reading comprehension strate- 
gies, can have a positive impact on reading 
comprehension skills. Small- and large- 
group discussions also provide teachers 
with an important window into students’ 
thinking that can inform future instruc- 
tion. Therefore, the third recommendation 
focuses on the use of discussion in improv- 
ing the reading outcomes of students: Pro- 
vide opportunities for extended discussion 
of text meaning and interpretation (Level 
of evidence: Moderate). 

The fourth recommendation concerns stu- 
dent motivation and engagement. These 
two factors are widely recognized as im- 
portant moderators for learning, but there 
is limited scientific evidence that links 
these factors directly to student achieve- 
ment in reading. Nonetheless, all teachers 
can recognize the importance of bolster- 
ing students’ motivation and finding ways 
to increase students’ engagement with 
the material they are asked to read. The 
recommendation provided in this prac- 
tice guide ties motivation and engage- 
ment specifically to literacy outcomes: 
Increase student motivation and engage- 
ment in literacy learning (Level of evi- 
dence: Moderate). 
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Table 2. Recommendations and corresponding levels of evidence to 



support each 




Recommendation 


Level of evidence 


1. Provide explicit vocabulary instruction. 


Strong 


2. Provide direct and explicit comprehension strategy instruction. 


Strong 


3. Provide opportunities for extended discussion of text meaning and 
interpretation. 


Moderate 


4. Increase student motivation and engagement in literacy learning. 


Moderate 


5. Make available intensive and individualized interventions for strug- 
gling readers that can be provided by trained specialists. 


Strong 



Panel members also recognized that some 
students need more intense help to im- 
prove literacy skills than classroom teach- 
ers can provide. Because of this, our fifth 
recommendation concerns struggling read- 
ers, those students who probably score well 
below their peers on state reading tests and 
whose reading deficits hinder successful 
performance in their coursework. Under 
normal classroom instructional conditions, 
these students are unable to make needed 
improvements in their reading skills, so 
they typically cannot meet grade-level 
standards in literacy throughout middle 
and high schools. They need additional 
help that the classroom teacher cannot 
be expected to provide. Unless their read- 
ing growth is dramatically accelerated by 



strong and focused instruction, they will 
continue to struggle to make sense of the 
materials assigned to them in their course- 
work, and they are at serious risk of being 
unable to use literacy skills successfully in 
their postsecondary lives. However, if they 
are identified from among their peers as 
being struggling readers and if their weak- 
nesses in reading are carefully assessed by 
trained specialists using measures that de- 
tect strengths and weaknesses, and this as- 
sessment is followed by intensive interven- 
tions that are focused on their particular 
needs, they will have more opportunities to 
improve their literacy skills substantially. 
This improvement should then translate 
into gains in content-area achievement 
(Level of evidence: Strong). 
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Scope of the 
practice guide 

This practice guide provides five recom- 
mendations for increasing the reading 
ability of adolescents. The first three rec- 
ommendations are strategies that class- 
room teachers can incorporate into their 
instruction to help students gain more 
from their reading tasks in content-area 
classes. The fourth recommendation offers 
teachers strategies for improving students’ 
motivation for and engagement with learn- 
ing. Together, the recommendations offer 
a coherent statement: specific strategies 
are available for classroom teachers and 
specialists to address the literacy needs of 
all adolescent learners. The fifth recom- 
mendation refers specifically to adolescent 
struggling readers, those students whose 
poor literacy skills weaken their ability to 
make sense of written material. 

Although not an exhaustive list, the rec- 
ommendations are representative of panel 
members’ thinking about methods that 
have the strongest research support and 
those that are appropriate for use with 
adolescents. The first four recommenda- 
tions can be implemented easily by class- 
room teachers within their regular in- 
struction, regardless of the content areas 
they teach. Recommendations for teaching 
students about the discourse patterns of 
specific subjects that adolescents study 
(for example, different ways of present- 
ing information, creating arguments, or 
evaluating evidence in science compared 
with history) are not included in this guide 



because the formal evidence base for these 
methods is not yet sufficiently developed. 
The fifth recommendation refers to read- 
ing interventions that in many cases must 
be provided by reading specialists or spe- 
cially trained teachers. 

In offering these recommendations, we re- 
mind the reader that adolescent literacy is 
complex. There are many reasons why ad- 
olescents have difficulty making sense of 
texts, and there are many manifestations 
of these difficulties. Addressing students’ 
needs often requires coordinated efforts 
from teachers and specialists. 

Readers should also note that appropri- 
ate professional development in read- 
ing has been shown to produce higher 
achievement in students . 19 Providing pro- 
fessional development to content-area 
teachers focused on instructional tech- 
niques they can use to meet the literacy 
needs of all their students, including those 
who struggle, is highly recommended in 
this practice guide. Professional develop- 
ment also needs to address the specific 
literacy demands of different disciplines. 
One attempt at specifying these demands 
describes specific skills in mathematics, 
science, social studies, and English . 20 Fo- 
cusing on these skills would be an ideal 
starting point for professional develop- 
ment for content-area teachers who want 
to incorporate elements of literacy instruc- 
tion in their content area instruction. 



19. National Reading Panel (2000a). 

20. International Reading Association (2006). 
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Checklist for carrying out the 
recommendations 

Recommendation 1. 

Provide explicit vocabulary instruction 

D Dedicate a portion of regular classroom 
lessons to explicit vocabulary instruction. 

□ Provide repeated exposure to new words 
in multiple contexts, and allow sufficient 
practice sessions in vocabulary instruction. 

□ Give sufficient opportunities to use new 
vocabulary in a variety of contexts through 
activities such as discussion, writing, and 
extended reading. 

D Provide students with strategies to make 
them independent vocabulary learners. 

Recommendation 2. 

Provide direct and explicit 
comprehension strategy instruction 

□ Select carefully the text to use when 
beginning to teach a given strategy. 

□ Show students how to apply the strate- 
gies they are learning to different texts. 

□ Make sure that the text is appropriate 
for the reading level of students. 

D Use a direct and explicit instruction les- 
son plan for teaching students how to use 
comprehension strategies. 

D Provide the appropriate amount of 
guided practice depending on the difficulty 
level of the strategies that students are 
learning. 

□ Talk about comprehension strategies 
while teaching them. 



Recommendation 3. 

Provide opportunities for extended 
discussion of text meaning and 
interpretation 

□ Carefully prepare for the discussion by 
selecting engaging materials and developing 
stimulating questions. 

□ Ask follow-up questions that help pro- 
vide continuity and extend the discussion. 

□ Provide a task or discussion format that 
students can follow when they discuss text 
in small groups. 

□ Develop and practice the use of a spe- 
cific “discussion protocol.” 

Recommendation 4. 

Increase student motivation and 
engagement in literacy learning 

□ Establish meaningful and engaging 
content learning goals around the essential 
ideas of a discipline as well as around the 
specific learning processes used to access 
those ideas. 

□ Provide a positive learning environ- 
ment that promotes student autonomy in 
learning. 

□ Make literacy experiences more relevant 
to student interests, everyday life, or impor- 
tant current events. 

□ Build classroom conditions to promote 
higher reading engagement and conceptual 
learning through such strategies as goal set- 
ting, self-directed learning, and collaborative 
learning. 



CHECKLIST FOR CARRYING OUT THE RECOMMENDATIONS 



Recommendation 5. Make available 
intensive individualized interventions 
for struggling readers that can be 
provided by qualified specialists 

□ Use reliable screening assessments to 
identify students with reading difficulties 
and follow up with formal and informal as- 
sessments to pinpoint each student’s instruc- 
tional needs. 



I — I Select an intervention that provides an 
explicit instructional focus to meet each stu- 
dent’s identified learning needs. 

□ Provide interventions where intensive- 
ness matches student needs: the greater 
the instructional need, the more intensive 
the intervention. Assuming a high level of 
instructional quality, the intensity of inter- 
ventions is related most directly to the size 
of instructional groups and amount of in- 
structional time. 
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Recommendation 1. 
Provide explicit 
vocabulary instruction 

Teachers should provide students 
with explicit vocabulary instruction 
both as part of reading and language 
arts classes and as part of content- 
area classes such as science and social 
studies. By giving students explicit 
instruction in vocabulary, teachers help 
them learn the meaning of new words 
and strengthen their independent skills 
of constructing the meaning of text. 

Level of evidence: Strong 

The panel considers the level of evidence 
supporting this recommendation to be 
strong, based on six randomized con- 
trolled experimental studies and three 
well designed quasi-experiments that dem- 
onstrated group equivalence at pretest. 1 
An additional six studies with weaker de- 
signs provided direct evidence to support 
this recommendation. 2 A single subject de- 
sign study also provided evidence about 
the effect of vocabulary instruction on stu- 
dents’ outcomes. 3 The research supporting 
explicit vocabulary instruction includes 
students in upper elementary, middle, 
and high schools from diverse geographic 
regions and socioeconomic backgrounds 
and addresses a wide variety of strategies 
of vocabulary instruction. 



1. Barron and Melnik (1973); Baumann et al. (2002); 
Baumann et al. (2003); Bos and Anders (1990); 
Brett, Rothlein, and Hurley (1996); Lieberman 
(1967); Margosein, Pascareila, and Pflaum (1982); 
Nelson and Stage (2007); Xin and Reith (2001). 

2. Beck, Perfetti, and McKeown (1982); Jenkins, 
Matlock, and Slocum (1989); Koury (1996); Rud- 
dell and Shearer (2002); Stump et al. (1992); Ter- 
rill, Scruggs, and Mastropieri (2004). 

3. Malone and McLaughlin (1997). The standards 

for judging the quality of a single subject design 

study are currently being developed. 



One caveat is critical to interpreting the 
research on vocabulary instruction. While 
all of these studies show effects on vo- 
cabulary learning, only some show that 
explicit vocabulary instruction has effects 
on standardized measures of reading com- 
prehension. Although reading comprehen- 
sion is clearly the ultimate goal of reading 
instruction, it is important to note that the 
construct of comprehension includes, but 
is not limited to, vocabulary. While it is 
likely that the cumulative effects of learn- 
ing vocabulary would eventually show 
effects on reading comprehension, we be- 
lieve additional research is necessary to 
demonstrate this relationship. 

Brief summary of evidence to 
support the recommendation 

In the early stages of reading most of the 
words in grade-level texts are familiar to 
students as part of their oral vocabulary. 
However, as students progress through 
the grades, print vocabulary increasingly 
contains words that are rarely part of oral 
vocabulary. This is particularly the case 
for content-area material. In many content- 
area texts it is the vocabulary that carries a 
large share of the meaning through special- 
ized vocabulary, jargon, and discipline-re- 
lated concepts. Learning these specialized 
vocabularies contributes to the success of 
reading among adolescent students. Re- 
search has shown that integrating explicit 
vocabulary instruction into the existing 
curriculum of subject areas such as science 
or social studies enhances students’ ability 
to acquire textbook vocabulary. 4 

Children often learn new words inciden- 
tally from context. However, according 
to a meta-analysis of the literature, the 
probability that they will learn new words 
while reading is relatively low — about 15 
percent. 5 Therefore, although incidental 



4. Baumann et al. (2003); Bos and Anders (1990). 

5. Swanborn and de Glopper (1999). 
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